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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 

In what Boilding did the First Legislative Assembly op the Pro- 
vince op Pennsylvania Sit ? — There is an old saying, " That a false state- 
ment once started on its travels, runs so fast that the truth never catches up 
to it." Amongst the beautiful models, in cork, made by my old friend 
Lloyd B. Hoppin, of the Historical Houses of Pennsylvania, in the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, is one of the so-called building, in which it is 
alleged, that the first Legislative Assembly of this Province was held. Mr. 
Hoppin, in giving this building has but followed common tradition, but 
again a proverb, " Memory is an easy dupe and tradition a notorious story- 
teller." Mr. Hoppin must not take anything I write to himself; he has but 
followed the commonly received tradition, which, as a boy in Chester, I firmly 
believed, that the cooper-shop of Samuel Long, in the rear of his residence, 
built of brick, was the building in which the First Assembly of the Pro- 
vince was held, but it is an error of the most palpable kind, that building did 
not exist then, in 1682, it was the first Meeting House of Friends in Ches- 
ter, and was not built until the year 1693. The proofs are indisputable. 

I will first copy what I have heretofore written on this subject, from my 
(Martin's) History of Chester, pp. 66 and 67. 

" On the 7th of Dec. 1682, William Penn held his first legislative Assembly 
at Chester, at which time the Great Code of Laws (containing 61 Chap- 
ters), that had been prepared in England, was passed and was ordered to be 
taught in the Schools of the Province and Territories. The three lower 
Counties of the Delaware were annexed to the Province, and the Dutch, 
Swedes, and other foreigners naturalized. It has been universally believed, 
until quite recently, .and is yet, by many people in Chester, that " the first 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania and the territories thereunto belonging," 
held at Chester on the 7th of Dec. 1682 (1 Laws of Pa. p. 1), met and held 
its sessions in the rear part of the old building which recently stood on the 
west side of Front street (now Bdgemont Road), near the margin of Chester 
Creek, and occupied by Samuel Long for his cooper-shop. This structure 
was familiarly called ' The Old Assembly House,' and is alluded to and 
designated as such by Benjamin Ferris in his history, by the Rev. Richard 
D. Hall in his Sketches of Chester, and other writers, but it appears now 
that this old building was erected by Friends and was the first Friends' 
'Meeting House built in Chester, and was never used for any other purpose 
whatever; in fact it was not built until 1693, and the first Assembly met 
in 1682, eleven years before it was erected." — See Dr. George Smith's His- 
tory of Delaware County, p. 188, and foot-note. 

No doubt the first Assembly held its sessions in the Court House which 
was then the " House of Defence" as Dr. Smith says : " It was the only 
public building erected in Upland at that time, of which we have any knowl- 
edge." 

It may be said that these statements are mere assertions, I will substan- 
tiate them by a further reference to the History of Chester, p. 82. where 
it is stated : " The Monthly and First-day meetings of Friends at Chester, 
were held in the Court House, i. e., the House of Defence, until the erection 
of the first meeting-house, which was completed in 1693, as has been herein- 
before shown. The lot upon which the first meeting house of Friends at 
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Chester was built, is thus described in a conveyance, made on the 1st of 
March, 1688, by Urian Keen in trust to John Simcock, Tho. Brassey, John 
Bristow, Caleb Pusey, Randal Vernon, Thomas Vernon, Joshua Hastings, 
Mordecai Maddock, Thomas Martin, Richard Pew. Walter Paucete, and 
Edward Carpenter, ' beginning at a corner of said Urian's lot or garden, by 
the creek side, and so running sixty foot along and fronting the street towards 
the prison house, then down to low water-mark in Chester Creek, thence along 
said creek sixty foot, thence to the place of beginning, .... to the use 
and behoof of the said Chester meeting of the people of God called Quakers 
and their successors, forever.' " " ' At a m" 1 meeting at Walter Pfocett's y e 
5 th , 10 th mo" 1 1687 : ffeofees chosen in trust for y e purchased land and meeting 
house at Chester,' " then follow the names above. The date of this minute 
is clear in the original, yet, being misplaced in the record, Thomas Chalkley 
in transcribing made it the 5th of 6th Mo. 1688. It would seem that there 
was a house on the property, when purchased, suitable for the use of a 
meeting. 

" Mordecai Maddock, of Springfield, the last surviving trustee, conveyed 
this property, by direction of the meeting, to Edward Russell, of Chester 
borough, April 2, 1730, and in the deed therefor it is said that the Society 
had purchased a larger lot elsewhere and erected a new meeting house 
thereon." 

The meeting house erected by Friends on this lot, was the rear part of the 
building, as I knew it in my boyhood, say about 1835, 6, 7, and 8, it teas of 
brick, and could only have held 200 or 250 people. I played in and around 
it many a time, with Samuel Long, who still lives in Chester ; he was a son 
of the cooper. The front part of the house, was a double-house, built of' 
stone, but it was a very narrow building, not so broad as Mr. Hoppin makes 
it appear in his model, the windows were long or high and narrow, the rooms 
inside and the entry between them were quite small, the steps leading into 
the front door were high, there were three or four steps. The house was no 
doubt built by Edward Russel after he purchased the property. Watson in 
his Notes on a Visit to Chester in 1827, MS., a copy of which I have in my 
possession, says, " Near the preceding building was an ancient building 
which was shown to me as the first Court house, now a dwelling-house and 
cooper shop, and owned by John Hart." He then gives a sketch of " The 
Assembly Hall," which I recognize, as the residence and shop of Samuel 
Long, being a southern view, the view of the same building in Dr. Smith's 
history, facing page 188, is a northern view. The rear building was entered 
by a large, high, circular topped door, in the south side, and on the northern 
wall could be seen the outlines of a similar door, built up with stone, so 
that the form of the old door was very distinct. 1 Old St. Paul's Church 
at Chester had two similar doors, originally, one on its north, and one 
directly opposite on the south side, directly in the centre of the building. 
Boyhood's recollections are very strong, and generally reliable. Much more 
might be written, but enough has been suggested to show that earlier writers 
and Mr. Hoppin have been mislead by traditionary stories told about the old 
building mentioned, and which have no foundation. 

May 4th, 1880. John Hill Martin. 

" Dum olavcm teneam." — The motto in the Penn arms appears to have 
been borrowed from a passage in Quintilian, which shows that the words 



1 In the view in Dr. Smith's History the northern door looks like the 
remains of an oven or a fire-place, this is caused. I think, by the filling in of 
ground around the back part of the house. The inscription to the model ought 
to be " The first meeting house of Friends at Chester, erected in 1693." 
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dum clavum, rectum, teneam were proverbially used by the Eomans, when 
they wanted to say: Let us do our duty, whatever the result may be. 
Quintilian (Institutio Oratoria, ii. 17) argues that oratory is an art, and 
the speaker should be judged by his faithful observance of the principles of 
that art, not by success merely. By way of illustration he adds : Nam et 
gubernator vult salva nave in portum pervenire, si tamen tempestate fuerit 
abreptus, non idem, minus erit gubernator dicetque notum illud: Dum 
clavum rectum teneam. (For the pilot, also, wants to reach the habor with 
his ship safe, but when storms drive him off, he is none the less a pilot, and 
will quote the well-known adage : " If only I hold the tiller right.") The 
words mean then, that correct and faithful performance of duty is the 
standard by which men should be judged, not success, that may be given or 
thwarted by fortuitous circumstances. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the beauty and fitness of the motto, 
whether used by the Admiral who has command of a fleet, or the Statesman 
who watches at the helm of the Commonwealth. 0. S. 

Execution by Burning. — Townsend Ward, Esq., Dear Sir : In 1873-4, 
I corresponded with you concerning an execution by burning in South 
Carolina. 

I am informed from Massachusetts that Increase Mather mentions the 
execution of a woman in Roxbury by burning in 1681. 

Also, I learned that in 1749, Phillis, a slave of Capt. John Codman, who 
had helped to poison her master in Charlestown, was legally burned in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Cornelius Van Home, of Meadville, born in 1750, had an uncle killed in 
New Jersey by a slave. The slave was legally burned ; whether before or 
after 1750 I do not know. 

Stroud, in his Slave Laws, mentions a woman burned in Charleston, S. C, 
in 1820.' 

I recollect burning of a slave in South Carolina, somewhere, I think, be- 
tween 1830 and 1838. 

An intelligent colored man of Meadville, born in 1826 or 1827, tells me 
that in his boyhood his grandmother attended such an execution, and that 
the person executed (a white man, he thinks) asked to have oil put on the 
faggots. 

I am told from Massachusetts, that the executions there were under the 
English common law, which made murder of a master by his servant a crime 
of " petty treason." 

Would it not be worth while for some member or members of your His- 
torical Society to ascertain whether any such execution has ever occurred 
in Pennsylvania, and also whether such executions in different States were 
the result of American or of English law ? In South Carolina, I believe that 
three magistrates could determine the form of punishment. Yours truly, 

Meadville, Pa., Feb. 13, 1883. F. Huidekoper. 

Christ Church Parsonage.— Since Mr. Ward, in his Walks on North 
Second Street, recorded the tradition (Penna. Magazine, iv. 171) that the 
Parsonage was in the rear of Second Street, investigation has brought to 
light certain data which establish its location on Second Street at the north 
corner of what we now know as Lagrange Street. An original survey of 
12 April, 1784. found among the church papers, leads to this conclusion. 
The lot was 34 feet on Second Street, extending in depth 303 feet. The 



1 Judge Stroud was unable to find his authority for this statement. — T. W. 
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first reference to the Parsonage Lot we find on 18 June, 1707, in a Deed for 
property on the north, which is described as bounded on the south by the 
Parsonage Land ; and in a deed of 12 December, 1713, the same is bounded 
" South with the Parsonage House . . . saving and excepting two feet 
whereon the said parsonage school-house stands or hangs over." By this 
latter we can approximate the date of the erection of the Parsonage, and 
the School House doubtless was contemporary. Both buildings overlapped 
the northern line of the lot by two feet, or thereabouts, and the survey above 
referred to in showing this enables us to identify the precise location of each. 
The Parsonage fronted on Second Street, its north wall being about five 
and a half feet north of the south line of the present No. 44 North Second 
Street, and, as shown by the overlapping lines in the survey of 1784, was 
about thirty-five feet in depth. There must have been a passage way left 
between the Parsonage and the south line for an entrance to the school 
building and the rear lot. The school-house appears to have been about 
eighty-six feet west from Second Street, and was forty-four feet deep, by 
about the same width as the Parsonage. I believe we can identify a part of 
the wall of this school, incorporated in one of the modern buildings we now 
find on the north side of Lagrange Street. The building " at the northwest 
corner of Ledger Place running South, and Hartung's Alley [Lagrange 
Street]." which tradition says embraces the original walls of the Parsonage, 
was built there by John Promberger after his purchase of the Parsonage 
property in 1791, and is called in the agreement of 12 June, 1794, " John 
Fromberger's Messuage ;" it now forms a part of the Boneblack house of the 
Sugar Refinery of Messrs. McKean, Borie & Co. 

The first occupant of the Parsonage was Dr. Evan Evans, the second 
minister of the parish ; but he eventually rented it to Mr. George McOall, 
who resided in it some years. By 2 May, 1718, his connection with the 
church appears to have ended, for the vestry on that day order " notice to 
Mr. George McCall, tenant of the parsonage house, that his rent from this 
date is to be paid into their hands for the use of the church during the 
vacancy." Dr. Dorr says in his History of Christ Church, p. 281, that Dr. 
Evans moved to Maryland and there died, but the church books show he 
died in Philadelphia. 10 October, 1721, and was buried 12 October, doubt- 
less within the church building. The Rev. Archibald Cummins, Rev. Dr. 
Jenney, and Rev. Dr. Peters occupied the Parsonage, the two former dying 
here. Dr. Peters resigned in September, 1775, from the infirmities of "age, 
and whether he remained here until his death on 10 July following, I know 
not, although this is probable, for Mr. Duche, his successor, was then residing 
in his house at Third and Pine Streets, and would be in no haste to occupy 
it. On Dr. White's election, in 1779, he remained in his residence at Front 
and Pine streets until his removal to his new house on Walnut Street in 1788. 
Thus Dr. Peters was the last official occupant ; and, finally, on 17 August, 
1791, the vestry sold the entire lot with its buildings on a lease for ninety- 
nine years to John Fromberger. On 12 June, 1794, Fromberger and his 
neighbors on the south agreed to lay out a public alley, he granting three 
and a half feet for the depth of fifty-six feet, then widening to five feet, this 
narrower portion doubtless representing the passage way above referred to 
on the south of the Parsonage. This has been variously termed Fromberger's 
Alley, Hartung's Alley, and now Lagrange Street. On 13 June, 1810, 
Jacob Ridgway bought this property from Fromberger's estate, and proceeded 
to erect on it, and the adjoining property to the north, the buildings we now 
know on the west side of Second Street, and those on the north side of 
Lagrange Street, in one of which latter may be traced the wall of the old 
school house. Of the Parsonage no vestige remains. T. H. M. 
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Washingtoniana. No. I. — When George was about six years old he 
was made the wealthy master of a hatchet, of which, like most boys, he was 
immoderately fond, and was going about chopping everything that came in 
his way. One day, in the garden, where he often amused himself hacking 
his mother's pea-sticks, he unluckily tried the edge of his hatchet on the 
body of a beautiful young English cherry-tree, which he barked so terribly 
that I don't believe the tree ever got the better of it. The next morning 
the old gentleman finding out what had befallen the tree, which, by the by, 
was a great favorite, came into the house, and, with much warmth, asked 
for the mischievous author, declaring, at the same time, that he would not 
have taken five guineas for his tree. Nobody could tell him anything about 
it. Presently George and his hatchet made their appearance. " George," 
said his father, " do you know who killed that beautiful little cherry-tree 
yonder in the garden ?" 

This was a tough question, and George staggered under it for a moment ; 
but quickly recovered himself, and looking at his father with the sweet face 
of youth brightened with the inexpressible charm of all-conquering truth, he 
bravely cried out : — 

" I can't tell a lie, Pa ; you know I can't tell a lie, Pa. I did cut it with 
my hatchet." — Wbems's Life of Washington. 

No. II. — " Skenesborough is most dreadfully infested with mosquitoes. 
. . . . These insects were of a much larger size than any I ever saw else- 
where, and their bite was uncommonly venomous. General Washington told 
me that he never was so much annoyed by mosquitoes in any part of America 
as in Skenesborough, for that they used to bite through the thickest boot." — 
Travels through the States of North America, §-c, 1795, 1796, 1197. by 
Isaac Weld, Jr. P. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Sci- 
ence, — A series of papers bearing this title is being issued from Johns Hop- 
kins University under the editorship of Prof. Herbert B. Adams. The idea 
of this series is to bring together, in numbered monographs, kindred contri- 
butions to Historical and Political Science, so that individual effort may gain 
strength by combination, and become more useful as well as more accessible 
to students. The titles of some of the papers already printed or promised 
will show the scope and character of the undertaking. From a list of nine- 
teen we take the following: The Germanic Origin of New England Towns; 
Local Government in Illinois; Local Government in Pennsylvania; Saxon 
Tithing-men in America ; Norman Constables in America ; Village Commu- 
nities in America; Origin and Development of the Municipal Government 
of New York City; Administration of Berlin compared with New York; 
French and English Institutions in Wisconsin ; Old Maryland Manors ; In- 
dian and French Towns in Ohio; and History of Free Schools of Maryland. 

With Mr. Gould's paper on Local Government in Pennsylvania the readers 
of this Magazine are already familiar. The first two papers of the series are 
before us. Number one is An Introduction to American Institutional His- 
tory by Professor Edward A. Freeman, with an introduction by the editor, 
giving an account of Dr. Freeman's visit to Baltimore, and supplemented 
with his Impressions of America, from the Fortnightly Review. Dr. Free- 
man's short paper treats of the reproduction of European Institutions in 
America. 

No. II. The Germanic Origin of New England Towns, was read by Prof. 
Herbert B. Adams, before the Harvard Historical Society, May 9, 1881. 

The title of this so clearly indicates the character of the treatise that little 
additional can be added within the prescribed space of a note. Accepting 
the conclusions of Green, Freeman, and Stubbs, that the origin of English 
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institutions must be sought in Germany, Professor Adams points out the 
similarity which exists between the town and village life of New and Old 
England and that of the village community system of the ancient Germans. 
The number also contains an interesting paper on Co-operation in Univer- 
sity work. 

History of Minnesota : from the Earliest French Explorations to 
the Present Time. By the Rev. Edward Dnffield Neil]. Fourth Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vo. 927 pp. Minnesota Historical Society, Minne- 
apolis, 1882. No better proof is needed of the excellence of this work than 
the fact that a fourth edition has been called for. Since it first appeared in 
1858 it has grown from 628 pages to its present proportions. In the prepa- 
ration of this last edition material has been used which was not accessible 
when the earlier ones were published. In it a chapter will be found on " the 
published and unpublished maps of the region west of Lake Superior ; 
additional notices of Groselliers and Radisson, the first white men to visit 
the Sioux; a memoir of Dr. Luth ; a careful examination of the writings of 
Hennepin ; additional notices of Perrot and Pierre Le Sueur, the explorer 
of the St. Pierre, now Minnesota River ; and abstract of La Hontan's fabu- 
lous voyage in midwinter, upon a so-called Long River; an extended account 
of Fort Beauharnois on the shores of Lake Pepin ; the explorations of the 
Verandries ; a sketch of David Thompson, the geographer and astronomer 
of the North- West Company ; large extracts from the manuscript of Alex- 
ander Henry, one of the first English traders in the valley of the Red River 
of the North ; and a history of Fort Snelliug." 

Obligation of Jacob Svenson and John Manning not to carry to the 
Dutch or English provisions purchased in New England for the Swedes 
in 1653. — [The great rarity of documents relating to New Sweden on this 
side of the Atlantic lends peculiar value to this paper, the original of which 
is owned by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Svenson came to 
America with Governor Printz, was a soldier at Elfsborg in 1644, and a 
gunner at Christina in 1648, and in 1658 an ensign. (See the Magazine, 
vol. iii. p. 410.) He was very useful in procuring supplies for the Swedes 
on the Delaware, and was again sent to New England for that purpose by 
Governor Rising in the summer of 1654.] 

Bee it Knowne unto all men by theis presents that wee Jacob Swanson 
Agent for the Sweeds Gov r no r of Deleware Bay and John Maning of Boston 
in Newe England m r chant are holden & firmely bound unto Richard Russell 
treasurer of ye Massachusetts in ye some of Two hundred pounds to be paid 
unto ye said Richard Russell or his successors for ye use of ye said Collonie 
of ye Massachusetts To w ch true payment well & faithfully to be made Wee 
binde us & either of us our & either of our heires executo rs administrato™ & 
assignes firmely by theis prests Sealed wth our seales Dated ye 2<> of August 
Ano Dni 1653. 

The Condicon of thi3 Obligacon is such that if ye above bounden Jacob 
Swanson his agent or assigne shall not nor will carry any of ye prvisions 
expressed in theis lycence directly or indirectly to either Dutch or French 
inhabiting in theis partes of america, but doe well & truely stand to obey 
and prforme the Order of ye Generall Court in that Case provided That then 
this obligacon to be void or els to stand & bee in full force & vertue. 

Sealed & delivred in ye presence of 

Edward Rawson Jacob Suenssonn 

Ja. Kitchcocke [Hitchcocke ?] John Manning 
Endorsed : Jacob Swanson & August 

Jn° Manning 53 

Vol. vi.— 32 
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Histoky op Augusta County, Vikginia. By J. Lewis Peyton. 8vo. 
385 pp., etc. etc. Staunton, Va., 1882. — The territory now confined within 
the boundaries of Augusta County, Virginia, was not visited by white men 
until 1716, and remained uncolonized till 1732. Originally extending 
" westward to the utmost limits of Virginia," the history of the county might 
be traced from the time when the Mississippi Valley was first visited by the 
French. The book before us treats sparingly of this early period, and deals 
chiefly with events that have occurred since 1732. It is unconventional in 
arrangement, but a sufficiently strict chronological order has been preserved 
to give a clear and intelligible understanding to the whole. The history 
of the settlement of the country is excellent, and mention is made of the 
Indians, Braddock's expedition, Walpole's Grant, or Connolly's Lord Dun- 
more's war, the part taken by Augusta County during the Rebellion, and 
other subjects of far more than local interest. The style is natural and enter- 
taining, and any one interested in American history will be tempted to turn 
over its pages long after the information he is in quest of has been discov- 
ered. To the citizens of Augusta County the book must prove an accept- 
able one, and to those of Pennsylvania it possesses more than a general inte- 
rest. Many of the first emigrants to the county were of Scotch-Irish origin, 
that strong and energetic race which furnished a large portion of the fami- 
lies that settled the interior of Pennsylvania, and a number of the Augusta 
County pioneers moved directly there from our own State. The book can 
be had of Hunter & Co., Staunton, Va. The price is $3.50. 

Collection of Various Pieces Concerning Pennsylvania, and A Brief 
Account of Pennsylvania. — In our last number we printed the translation 
of a portion of a little volume issued at the Hague in 1684, entitled Reciieil 
de Diverses pieces Concernant Pensylvanie. We did not print the first 
paper in the " Collection," as it seemed to be an abridgment of " Some Ac- 
count of Pennsylvania" (printed in Hazard's Annals, p. 505), and ventured 
the opinion that possibly it was a reprint of " A Brief Account of Pennsylva- 
nia," mentioned in Smith's Catalogue of Friends' Books as having been pub- 
lished by Penn in 1682. We have lately received from Joseph Smith a 
transcript of " A Brief Account," and find not only that our supposition was 
correct, but that all printed on pages 313 to 318 inclusive, with the excep- 
tion of the last paragraph of twelve lines on page 318, is from the same publi- 
cation. In place of the paragraph mentioned, the following is given in the 
form of a Postscript, and closes the tract : — 

Whoever are desirous to be concern 'd in this Province, they may be treated 
•with, and further satisfied, at Philip Fords in Bow-lane in Cheapside, and at 
Thomas Kudyards, or Benjamin Clarks, in George-yard in Lombard street, 
London, where the Mapps of Pennsilvania are likewise to be sold. As also 
the Description belonging to the Mapps ; and likewise the Articles Settlement 
and Offices of the Free Society of Traders in Pennsilvania agreed upon by 
divers Merchants and others for the better Improvement and Government of 
Trade in the Province. 

The question now arises, what map is here spoken of ? The pamphlet 
from which the above postscript is taken was printed in 1682. Neither 
the Holme's map, nor his plan of the city of Philadelphia, which accompanies 
Penn's letter to the Free Society of Traders, issued in 1683, could have been 
published so early, and it is possible that the map of 1682, and the descrip- 
tion belonging to it, have escaped the notice of writers on Pennsylvania his- 
tory. If such is the case, and they should be known to any of our readers, 
we will be greatly indebted to them if they will send some description of 
these interesting publications to the Magazine, or will inform us where the 
originals can be found. It is possible that in speaking of the description 
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belonging to the map, allusion may have been made to Some Account of 
Pennsylvania published in 1681 (see Hazard's Annals, p. 505). 

In connection with this subject it may be as well to note the difference 
that exists in the two tracts, of which Smith gives the titles as follows : — 

A Brief Account of the Province of Pennsilvania lately Granted by the 
KING under the Great Seal of England to William Penn, and his Heirs 
and Assigns. 

London, Printed for Benjamin Clark in George-Yard in Lombard- 
street, Bookseller, 1662. 

A Brief Account of the Province of Pennsilvania in America lately 
granted under the Gi>eat Seal of England to William Penn &c. 

The former is a 4to. of 8 leaves, or 14 pages, the title-leaf having no pagi- 
nation. A variety of type is used in it, such as large and small capitals, 
Italics, Roman and black letters. The latter is a single folio leaf, contain- 
ing two closely-printed pages of small type, with no variation but Italic. It 
has no title-page, but a heading as given above. Penn speaks of it as an 
" abbreviated account of the former Relation," and there is little in it that 
will not be found in the 4to. tract. F. D. S. 

Notes for a History of Steam Navigation, by Rear-Admiral G. H. 
Preble, U. S. N. — Admiral Preble has reprinted, for the use of a few personal 
friends and certain literary societies, an edition of twenty-five copies of his 
interesting notes on Steam Navigation, published in the United Service 
Magazine. A revised edition under the title of a Chronological History of 
the Origin and Development of Steam Navigation, 1543-1882, has been issued 
by the publishers of the Magazine, and is on sale. 

A Smaller History op the United States. By Jbsiah W. Leeds, 
Author of History of the United States. 12mo. 305 pp. Phila. 1882. — This 
work, like the large one by the same author, is written from the standpoint 
that there are other things in the history of a country worthy of remembrance 
than wars and battles, and that too much space is generally given to those 
subjects. In writing thus "he does not wish to be misunderstood as in any- 
wise depreciating the spirit of self-sacrifice, which so largely animated many 
who were willing to give up their lives for their country," but only desires 
to give to the record of each event the space its relative importance demands. 
This book is more elementary in character than its predecessor, and is de- 
signed for use in schools and for home study. It will nevertheless be found 
useful in any library, as it contains in compact form a number of facts not 
easily attainable. 

The Proprietary Towns of West New Jersey is the title of a paper 
read before the Surveyors' Association of West New Jersey, August 8th, 
1882, by John Clement. It furnishes an interesting chapter in the early 
history of West Jersey, in which the reader will find ably discussed the causes 
of the slow progress made in the settlement of that country, in comparison 
with Pennsylvania. 

The Lutheran Church in Pottstown, Pa. A discourse delivered Sept. 
24, 1882, at the Decennial Commemoration of the Consecration of Em- 
manual Lutheran Church, by B. M. Schmucker, D.D. 8 vo. pp. 48. Pottstown, 
1882. — This discourse, delivered on the one-hundred-and-tenth anniversary 
of the establishment of the church, presents its history in an interesting form 
down to the present time. In it biographical sketches of the pastors of 
the congregation will be found from John Ludewig Voigt to the Rev. 
Abraham H. Groh, who died in 1866. 
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History and Causes of the Incorrect Latitudes as recorded in the 
journals of the early writers, navigators, and explorers, relating to the Atlan- 
tic Coast of North America, 1535-1740.— The Rev. Edmund P. Slafter has 
privately printed a small edition of a pamphlet with the above title, the 
substance of which appeared in the N. E. Historical and Genealogical 
Register for April. In it the Reverend author calls attention to the fact, 
that through the excellent charts emanating from the office of the United 
States Coast Survey, and from the Admiralty office of England, we have the 
means of determining the correct latitude of many places mentioned by our 
early navigators and explorers. In comparing a number of statements made 
by these writers he finds variations to exist in every case examined, and that 
they follow no uniform rule. This Dr. Slafter attributes to the crudeness of 
the instruments then in use rather than to the principles on which latitudes 
were determined. He also describes the instruments used by early explorers 
of America, and arrives at the following conclusions : — 

I. The early latitudes are generally trustworthy to within a single degree. 

II. The minuXes of fractions of degrees, as set down by writers anterior to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, are never to be relied upon, and are 
never correct except by accident. 

III. The annotation of the learned commentators upon the latitudes re- 
corded in the journals of our early navigators and explorers, in all cases in 
which they attempt to identify places, within the limit of one degree, by the 
latitude alone, cannot properly be cited as authority. 

Pennsylvania Bi-cf.ntennial Celebration at Mound Santa Barbara, 
Cat., 1882. 8vo. pp. 10. Santa Barbara, Cal.— On the 25th of October last 
two hundred and fifty citizeus of Santa Barbara responded to the invitation to 
celebrate the Bi-centennial Anniversary of the landing of Penn. The place 
selected for the gathering is called Burton's Mound. It is a mound of seve- 
ral acres in extent situated on the sea-shore. The committee of arrange- 
ments consisted of Horace J. Smith, I)r. S. B. P. Knox, A. Hayman, J. K. 
Fisher, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Ellwood Cooper, Mrs. J. E. Richardson, and Mrs. 
Hugh D. Vail. The opening speech was made by Horace J. Smith, a tele- 
gram prepared by the committee to be sent to Mayor King was read, and a 
suitable address was delivered by Judge Pernald, Mayor of Santa Barbara. 

Memorial Addresses on the Life and Character of Hon. C. C. 
Washburn. 8vo. pp. 41. — We have received, from the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, the published addresses delivered on the life and 
character of Gov. Cadwallader C. Washburn, at its meeting July 25, 1882. 
Addresses were made by Gen. David Atwood, Hon. Harlow S. Orton, Prof. 
J. B. Parkinson, Prof. J. D. Buller, Prof. Edward S. Holden, Prof. O. M. 
Connover, and Mortimer M. Jackson. A letter from Ex-Gov. Win. B. 
Washburn, of Massachusetts, was read by Secretary Draper. 

History of the English Settlement in Edwards County, Illinois. By 
George Flower, with preface and foot-notes by E. B. Washburue. 8vo. pp. 
402. Chicago, 1882. — This work forms the first volume of the Chicago 
Historical Society's Collections, and if its excellence augurs for what is to 
come, no society in the country will have greater reason to feel proud of its 
work, or will have contributed more valuable material to the history of the 
United States than that of Chicago. It is a life-like picture of the experi- 
ences of a western settler. Nothing equal to it that we are aware of has been 
preserved, and so radically different are the circumstances under which 
western emigration is now accomplished, that present adventurers will fur- 
nish a different story. 
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George Flower, the author of the book, was an Englishman of education 
and means, who, with Morris Birkbeek, in 1817, took up a tract of land on 
an Illinois prairie, and founded an English settlement. The towns Wan- 
borough and Albion were soon established, and numerous families from Eng- 
land flocked to the settlement. We could fill pages with lively ex-tracts from 
the volume before us, detailing the experiences of these immigrants, the hard- 
ships and rewards which were tbeir portion. But for these and much more 
of interest we must refer the reader to the book itself. Not only did the 
English settlement furnish a numerous and useful class of citizens to Illinois, 
but it was largely through their efforts that the proposition to hold a con- 
vention to alter the constitution of the State and sanction slavery was de- 
feated. It is sad to think that one so enterprising and public-spirited as Mr. 
Flower, one to whom the happiness of so many is due, should have failed to 
reap the reward that was his. Through financial embarrassment was lost 
what would have proved a handsome competence had lie thought more of 
himself and less of others, and the latter part of his life was passed in poverty. 
It was then that the volume which Mr. Washburne has so ably edited was 
written. The society of Chicago have been enabled to publish the work 
through the generosity of Mr. L. Z. Leiter, of Chicago, to whom readers and 
students cannot but feel indebted. 

Corrections in " Tire Descendants op Joran Kvn." — Vol. IV., p. 346, 
line 13, for "National" read Pennsylvania. Ibid., line 15, after "£2000," 
read : and one of the first subscribers to the Bank of North America. 

Vol. V., p. 97, line 4, omit " (Robinson)," and on •' Rebecca Barclay" add 
this footnote: Daughter of Peter Evans, Sheriff of Philadelphia, by his 
wife Mary, daughter of John Moore, Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, 
ancestor of Charles Smith and John Cadwalader, who married descendants 
of Joran Kyn. Ibid., p. 461, add to first footnote : A " plan for a reorgan- 
ization of the Continental Army," by General Gist, is printed from the 
original manuscript in The Historical Magazine, second series, vol. iii., pp. 
270 et seq. (Morrisania, N. Y., 1868). 

Vol. VI., p. 107, line 3 from foot, omit " and," and next line, after 
" M.D.," add : and his great-great-granddaughter Phcebe Warren lngersoll. 
Ibid., p. 108, line 4. after " was," add : an original member of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia. Ibid., p. 329, line 15 from the foot, on " 1765," 
add this footnote: Mr. Swift's name appears with those of a committee of 
merchants of Philadelphia, who acknowledged a vote of thanks for their 
patriotic conduct, passed by the Assembly of New Jersey. (See " Interest- 
ing Correspondence," in Hazard's Register of Pennsylvania, vol. iv. p. 198.) 

G. B. K. 

Memoir or Dr. George Smith— Corrections. — In the brief Memoir of 
Dr. George Smith, of Delaware County, Pennsylvania Magazine, Vol. 
VI., p. 184, it is stated that the catalogue of plants given in the History of 
Delaware County is " all from Dr. Smith's pen." This is slightly inaccu- 
rate. Dr. Smith, in his history states that the flora of Delaware County 
agrees so nearly with that of Chester County as given by Dr. Darlington in 
his Flora Cestrica, that it is unnecessary to name it in full. He confines 
himself to a catalogue of the flowering plants and some of the higher order 
of cryptogamous or flowerless plants. "In arranging this catalogue, 
Gray's Manual of the Botany of the Northern United, States has been 
substantially followed. To Dr. Thomas P. James, of Philadelphia, I am 
indebted for that part of the catalogue which includes the mosses." 

In the same Memoir, on page 185, for Margaret read Isatt. and for 
Ilminston read Ilmiston. Dr. Smith died March 10, 1882. J. J. L. 
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George Fox's Journal. — [Joseph Smith, of London, the well-known 
dealer in Quaker literature, to whose indefatigable labors and acumen we 
are indebted for the excellent catalogue of Friends' Books which bears his 
name, has printed the following note on Fox's Journal that will we think 
interest many of our readers. — Ed. op Mag.] 

Joseph Wyeth 1 (the editor of Thomas Ellwood's Life) says, respecting 
the above work, " Our dear friend, George Fox, dying in the eleventh 
month, 1690, and leaving behind him an excellent Journal of his Travels 
and Sufferings, our friend Thos. Ellwood (as nobody fitter) about this time 
was at the pains of transcribing it and fitting it for the press (a laborious 
work), which was printed in a large folio, in 1694. 

And the following Friends were appointed by G. Fox, and the Yearly 
Meeting of 1691, to consider of a method for the printing his Books, Papers, 
Epistles, and Manuscripts, viz. : — 

John Blaykling, George Whitehead, Thomas Lower, 

Thomas Docwra, Stephen Crisp, Thomas Ellwood, 

William Mead, John Whitehead, John Field." 2 

John Rouse, Thomas llobertson, 

John Vaughton, Benjamin Antrobus, 

On this appointment Francis Bugg observes (see his " Seasonable Ca- 
veat," &c, KOI), "You see what persons G. Fox reposed his trust in to 
print his Boohs, Papers, and Manuscripts, I know some of them well, and 
I suppose the rest are like them, or else they left the work to them, for there 
is not one book of Fox's that I can find that is printed as it was writ, nor 
do I think there is four lines of G. Fox's Manuscript, called his Journal, 
printed as wrote by him." 

Thomas Ellwood being now chosen out of the above named committee as 
editor of the journal, and the labour devolving chiefly on him, I suppose be 
began to find it rather irksome and his colleagues troublesome and impatient, 
as appears from the following letter written to John Feild, 16th of the Second 
month, 1693, which caused him to bring it out in a slovenly manner, as Joseph 
Phipps says this first edition was issued from the press. "I wish I could 
have dispatched it with more expedition, but can assure Friends and thee I 
have not neglected it, nor been lazy at it. . . As to hastening it to the 
press, Friends may do as they please ; but if I may take leuve to offer my 
advice I think it were well that the whole were deliberately and carefully 
read over again before it be committed to the press, that nothing may be 
omitted fit to be inserted, nor any thing inserted fit to be left out." 

However slovenly it is said to have been done, Friends reprinted it, in 2 
vols. 8vo. in 1709, and Joseph Bevan Braithwaite says, this second edition 
" is the only genuine edition besides the first. The third having been cor- 
rected, and this led to the deprevation of subsequent editions." 

I must be allowed to differ from our friend; my belief is that the only 
genuine reprint is the edition printed in Philadelphia in 1831, forming the 
first and second volumes of his works, which says on the title-page " corrected 
by the first edition ;" at any rate this last contains the account of the Jus- 
tice biting his Maid, which the former does not. See a note concerning this 
case in my catalogue, vol. 1. 

I now come to the third edition, which was published in London, in 1765, 
and is stated, on its title-page, to be " the third edition corrected." It was 
prepared and issued with the sanction of London Yearly Meeting, and was 
revised and edited by Joseph Phipps, of Norwich, a valuable member of 



1 Author also of "A Switch for the Snake in the Grass," and otuer works. 
a Author of " Piety Promoted," and other works. 
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that body, and author of many works. For which see my Catalogue of 
Friends' Books, vol. 2. 

In a Letter to James Pemberton, of Philadelphia, dated London, 3rd 
month 1st, 1764, Joseph Phipps writes, "I expect G. Fox's Journal will 
be put into the press soon after our next Yearly Meeting. I have it under 
correction at present, and find a necessity for the sake of clearness and pro- 
priety to expunge many thousands of useless words, as well as 'to correct 
the periods and pointing ; many of which are false and injurious to the 
apostolic author and his work. I am astonished to think so noble a piece 
should ever be suffered to issue from the press in such a slovenly manner. 
Nothing but the excellency of the matter and spirit of it could have sup- 
ported it with reputation. I shall endeavour to render this impression less 
liable to objection and easier to the reader, if the Yearly Meeting approve 
my labour." 



©ueries. 



West's Auto-Miniature.— In the Catalogue of the sixth exhibition of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, 1817, is the following: " Miniature of Mr. West, 
painted by himselfe, in the 18th year of his age." 

This picture, the property of C , Esq., of Philadelphia, was shown to 

Mr. West in January, 1816. The dialogue between himself and his visitors 
on the occasion is characteristic of the painter, and of sufficient interest to 
deserve insertion. 

Mr. C. opened the object of our visit by saying that some years ago he 
had waited on Mr. W. with the picture of a Great Man, 1 an American, and 
had now the pleasure of showing him the picture of another great man, 
also an American ; at the same time presenting the miniature. He looked 
at it earnestly. " This is a curiosity. Where did this picture come from, 
sir ?" I replied, from Philadelphia. " This is, indeed, a very great curi- 
osity ! This, sir, was done for me, and by me. Who does it belong to 1" I 
said, "To myself; you gave it, sir, to a Miss Steele, who married a Mr. 
W., and was the mother of my wife." " Yes, sir, and well I remember it ; 
'tis now sixty years ago; and there is something more about it that, may 
be, you don't know. We were very much in love with one another, sir, and 
the old lady, her mother, whose memory I honor, didn't like my intended 
profession, and she knew, too, there was such a place as Swedes Church, 
where people sometimes got married. There again," looking earnestly at 
the picture, " this I did, and gave her previous to my going to New York, 
whither I was sent for to paint some portraits. Now this is not a bad pic- 
ture for one who had never seen a miniature !" 

He continued some time musing on the picture, frequently exclaiming, 
" This is, indeed, a very great curiosity !" Altering its position to different 
shades of light, at length, " Walk with me into my picture gallery," said he, 
" I will send for my son and daughter; I should like to show them this pic- 
ture, it will gratify them." We followed him; he still kept his eyes fixed 
on the miniature. Mr. C, adverting to it, observed there was no collar to 
the coat, and said something about the dress of a Quaker. " Sir," said Mr. 
W., " I was once a Quaker, and have never left the principle. -I was once 
present by the king's desire when seven bishops waited on him. The 
Quakers were mentioned. The king said, ' I was born to fill the station, 



1 George Washington. 
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and am head both of Church and State. I remain in the line of my 
duty. But had I been left to my own free choice, I should have baen a 
Quaker myself " 

We returned to the parlor, where were Mr. W.'s son and daughter and a lad 
about thirteen, as we supposed, his grandson. He showed them the minia- 
ture, and recounted its history. His son, after listening to him and looking 
at it closely, exclaimed : "Is this picture to go back, sir?" "It is the 
property of this gentleman," said Mr. W. He remarked that he could see 
the-likeness of the lad in it, and continued at intervals, while we stayed with 
him, to look at it with undiminished attention. 

Speaking of Mr. Leslie, he said : " That young man will be a great painter ; 
he astonishes us all at the Academy! How is it that there is more intellect 
in Americans than there is in our people ? I perceive it in most of those 
who come to me." 

He gave us a history of his " Christ Healing the Sick." Said he had 
painted a better picture than that for the Pennsylvania Hospital ; that he 
had given instructions for a room to be built there for its exhibition ; that 
one person had offered him 7000/. for it, and the profits of the first year's 
exhibition ; another had offered 10,000/. for it ; that if the managers could 
build such a room, he could present them with two other pictures. " I do 
not say what those pictures shall be ; but, sir, I authorize you on this con- 
dition to promise them two more pictures." 

He pressed us to visit his painting of " Christ Rejected," and having pre- 
sented me with a ticket for myself and friends, returned the miniature, par- 
ticularly requesting that I would have engraved on the back of it that it 
was painted in 1756, by himself. 

'•' O., Esq.," spoken of in this extract, was either John Cook or William 
Wallace Cook, his son. They both died about 1845-6, the son surviving 
the father but a few months. Their effects were, within a year, sold at auc- 
tion by M. Thomas & Son. I have seen the advertisement, which mentions 
a miniature of West by himself among the articles to be sold. Who pur- 
chased that interesting picture ? Where is it now ? 

Thompson Westcott. 

Dr. Andrew Ross. — Can any of the readers of the Magazine furnish in- 
formation concerning Dr. Andrew Ross? He was a friend of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin. March 12th, 1784, Dr. Franklin wrote from Passy, France, a letter 
to a gentleman in America, introducing Dr. Ross in very complimentary terms, 
saying ho had been strongly recommended to him by persons of distinction 
in England. 

A letter from Dr. Rush to John Lukens, Surveyor-General, refers to Dr. 
Ross likewise in complimentary terms, and adds, that " Dr. Ross intends 
settling in Sunbury, Pa." 

If he came to Sunbury, he could not long have remained there. Is it 
known where he settled ? when ? and from what part of England he removed 
to America? H. P. B. 

Elizabeth, N. J., No. 227 West Jersey St. 

The Southern Rangers of 1812.— Can any of your readers inform me 
when the company of riflemen called the Southern Rangers, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Joseph McCoy, attached to the Second Brigade Pennsyl- 
vania Militia, in the service of the United States, commanded by Lieut.-Col. 
Joel B. Sutherland, '.vas recruited ? 

They were in camp near Marcus Hook October 15, 1814, according to 
Penna. Archives, 2d series, vol. xii. p. 294. 

Is it known whether any members of that company are still living? 

Yours, very truly, Alfd. Smith. 
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Michael Hillegas (Vol. I. p. 116). — Was there any answer given to the 
inquiry on page 116, Vol. I. No. 1, referring to Michael Hillegas, one of the 
Continental Treasurers ? His great-granddaughter, Mrs. Emma St. 0. Whit- 
ney, wife of William L. Whitney, Esq., Prest. of the Miners National Bank, 
resides in Pottsville, Pa. J. A. M. P. 



Replies. 

Sarah Schumacher,(Vo1. VI., p. 262).— Mr. Ward, in his interesting paper 
" The Germantown Road and its Associations," page 262, Vol. VI., makes 
mention of " Sarah Schumacher, a widow," etc. 

It may interest some of the readers of the Magazine to learn that Sarah 
was not a widow, when she with her family left her native country to come 
with many other Friends to this land. Her husband, George, died at sea, 
leaving her with her seven children, to complete the voyage. 

Benjamin Hallowell, the well-known teacher of the Alexandria, Va., 
High School (and who died in 1877), was a direct descendant of this George 
Shoemaker, through his mother, who was a daughter of Benjamin Shoe- 
maker, grandson of George. From a letter written by him, a few years 
prior to his death, I make some extracts. 

" George Shoemaker, then aged 23, living at Criesheim, in the Palatinate, 
on the right bank of the Rhine below Heidelburgh, embraced tLe religions 
views of the people called Quakers, and meeting with persecutions at home, 
was invited by William Penn to come to Pennsylvania. 

He, together with his parents— George and Sarah Shoemaker— and six 
brothers and sisters — (nine in all) accepted the invitation — first going to 
England. 

Among the passengers on the good ship ' Jeffries,' Arnold master, were 
Richard Wain and his granddaughter Sarah. During the voyage, which 
occupied many weeks, sickness broke out, and the elder George Shoemaker 
died and was buried ut sea. 

The ' Jeffries' at last arrived safely at Chester, on the 12th of the 8th 
month, 1685. 

On the 14th of the 12th month, 1694, George Shoemaker and Sarah Wall 
(Wain) were married at the house of Richard Wain, which appears, at that 
date, to have been used as a meeting-house. I have a copy of their certi- 
ficate of marriage, George signing his name in German. The original is in 
possession of Dr. Wm. L. Shoemaker, of Georgetown, D. C. 

The children of George and Sarah were Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Eliza- 
beth, George, and Richard. 

The children of the original George (who died at sea) were George, Bar- 
bara, Abraham, Isaac. Susannah Elizabeth, Benjamin. 

Isaac Price married Susannah at the house of Richard Wain, ' according 
to the good order of Friends,' 1st month 4th, 1696. And from this mar- 
riage descended Philip and Rachel Price, the parents of Eli K. Price, who 
at this writing is probably the oldest living member at the Philadelphia 
Bar." Robert Shoemaker, 

of the 6th generation from George and Sarah (Wain). 

Shoemakertown, Cheltenham Township, January 16, 1883. 
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Catharine Tennent (Vol. VI. p. 374). — The Pennsylvania Gazette for 
Oct. 1, 1783, contains the following obituary : — 

" On the first ult. departed this life at Pittsgrove, Salem County, State of 
New Jersey, Mrs. Catharine Tennent, Relict of the Revd. William Tennent, 
late of Freehold, in the 80th year of her age, after a short illness, which she 
bore with much patience, and was entirely resigned to the Divine will. The 
day following, her remains were interred in the Presbyterian Church-yard at 
said place ; when a Sermon was preached on the occasion by the Revd. 
George Faitout, from Psal. xc. 12." C. R. H. 

Pittsburgh in 1761 (Vol. VI. p. 344).— Fred'k D. Stone, Esq., Dear Sir: 
I have carefully examined the return sent me, and regret that 1 am unable to 
give you any information of value. The following Nos. in the lower town I 
have already noticed : 14, 15, 20, 22, 25, 26, 33, 37, and the following in the 
upper town : 31, 45, (see Pa. Mao. Vol. II. p. 469) ; 45 should be John Daily. 

I am inclined to believe that No. 12, lower town, should be Frederick 
Dent, a brother of Geo. Dent, the grandfather of Mrs. General Grant ; but I 
am not certain. No. 23, 1 believe, was afterwards General William Thomp- 
son, who died near Carlisle, Pa., Sept. 4th, 1781 ; but I have no means of 
deciding positively although he was my mother's kinsman. No. 15 may be 
John Campbell who laid out what is known as the " Military Plan" of Pitts- 
burgh in 1765 : but of this I cannot be sure. No. 40, Wm. McAllister, is 
no doubt the same mentioned in Pa. Mao. III. 297. In the upper town, 
No. 33 is doubtless Wm. Heth. Nos. 43 and 69, Guttery and Sennot, appear 
to have been Indian traders, and are merely mentioned in Croghan's Jour- 
nal of 1765. 

Major W. B. Negley informs me that neither 44 of the lower town, nor 
37 of the upper town, were in any manner connected with his family. 

In relation to Wm. Trent, Geo. Croghan, John Ormsby, Capt. Mathers, 
Capt. Clapham, and Capt. Barnsley, I presume you know as much, if not 
more, than I do. It is hardly probable you wish any notes regarding them ; 
if I am mistaken I will either send you references or notes a3 you may de- 
sire. Persons not mentioned in this were of little prominence. In haste, 

Yours truly, 
Isaac Ciiaig. 



